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not encounter violent rain?" would come under two headings, "hunting" and "weather". The spirits were not always trusted and sometimes they were accused of tormenting the living. "Will grandmother Chi's spirit persecute the son of Hao?" or "Does the spirit of grandfather Hsin wish me evil?"
The Chinese realised, naturally, that the food and drink they offered up in sacrifice to the ancestors were not really consumed.  They explained this very logically by saying that since the dead person had left his body behind him he could have no need of actual food, and that all a spirit required was the essence  of nourishment.    Sacrificial  meals,  therefore, were partaken of also  by  the living assembled together for the sacrifice.  These ceremonies are often reproduced later in wall-paintings in the Chou period.  Mainly animals were sacrificed: oxen,   sheep,   pigs   and   dogs,   sometimes   in   considerable quantities.   One sacrifice to three dead kings is said to have comprised one hundred cups of alcohol (or beer?), one hundred sheep and three hundred oxen.    The animals were burnt, drowned or buried alive.   Humans were sacrificed also and, if the bone inscriptions are to be believed, by the hundred. About a thousand headless human skeletons were found in An-yang in 1935, buried in graves ten at a time.  The heads had been buried separately.    For massacres such as these prisoners of war were used generally, from barbarian nomad tribes with whom the agricultural Shang people were constantly at war, like the sedentary Iranians and the Turanian pillagers.
Amongst these human victims must also be included the royal wives and the members of the court who, as under the Sumerians, Indians and other peoples, were buried alive with the monarch. The barbarous practice was abandoned under the Chou dynasty, but did not completely disappear.
192es of questions and was frequently used when the king was travelling. It is natural that enquiries
